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SHIRWAN, SuiRwaáN or SHARWAN, a region of 

eastern Caucasia, known by this name in both 
mediaeval Islamic and modern times. 

Shirwàn proper comprised the easternmost spurs of 
the Caucasus range and the lands which sloped down 
from these mountains to the banks of the Kur river 
[g.v.]. But its rulers strove continuously to control also 
the western shores of the Caspian Sea from Kuba 
(the modern town of Kuba) in the district of Maskat 
(« *Maskut, Mashkut, to be connected with the an- 
cient Eurasian steppe people of the Massagetes) in the 
north, to Baki [g.».] (modern Baku) in the south. To 
the north of all these lands lay Bab al-Abwàb or 
Derbend [4.v.], and to the west, beyond the modern 
Gök Cay, the region of Shakki [go]. In mediaeval 
Islamic times, and apparently in pre-Islamic Sasanid 
ones also, Shirwan included the district of Layzan, 
which probably corresponds to modern Lahidj (the 
two names must be etymologically connected), often 
ruled as a separate fief by a collateral branch of the 
Yazidi Shirwan Shàhs [g.v.]. These boundaries of 
Shirwan were substantially the same in Il Khànid 
times, according to Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 
92-3, tr. 93-4, The plains and lowlands of Shirwan 
were exposed to attack, and the Shahs had to face 
aggressive neighbours: the Alans and the Hashimid 
rulers of Bab al-Abwab from the north, the Ris [g.v.] 
from the Caspian Sea, and rival Muslim powers like 
the Daylami Musafirids and Kurdish Shaddadids [¢.w.] 
from the south. 

Among the mediaeval towns of Shirwàn are men- 
tioned Bakü; Shawaran Shabaran, the ancient capital, 
in the southern part of the Kuba district; and Sham- 
makhi or Shammákhiyya (modern Russian Shemakha), 
said to have been named after a ruler of Shirwàn, 
al-Shammákh b. Shudja‘, contemporary with Harün 
al-Rashid’s governor of Arran, Armenia and Adhar- 
baydjan, Sa‘id b. Salm b. Kutayba (al-Baladhuri, 
Futüh, 210; cf. al-Ya'kübi, Ta’rtkh, ii, 517 f£, and al- 
Tabari, iii, 648). When Shammakhi became the cap- 
ital of the Yazidi Shahs, it was probably this same 
town which was temporarily re-named Yazidiyya (306/ 
918), but it is the old name which has survived till 
today, with Shemakha an administrative and manufac- 
turing centre of some importance (see below). 

After the ending of the Shirwan Shahs by the Safa- 
wid Shah Tahmasp I [see sHIRWAN sHAH], Shirwan 
formed a province of Persia and was usually governed 
by a Khan, who is often called Beylerbey or Amir 
al-Umara’. The inhabitants several times rebelled 
against the Shi‘T dynasty, and as Sunnis appealed for 
help to the Ottoman sultan of Turkey. With other 


Caucasian lands, Shirwan was taken by the Turks in 
1578, held after a series of battles with varying results, 
and finally ceded to the Ottoman sultan by the peace 
of 1590. Under rule, Shirwan was divided into four- 
teen sandjaks; it included Shakki in the north-west and 
Baki in the south-east, ie. practically the whole of 
mediaeval Shirwan. Derbend, which had long been 
separated from Shirwan, formed a separate gover- 
norship. Persian rule was not definitively restored till 
1607. In the 17th century, Kuba and Salyan were 
given as a separate principality to the Kaytak, who 
had migrated southwards. In 1722 the Khan of Kuba, 
Husayn ‘Ali, submitted to Peter the Great and was 
confirmed in his dignity. By the treaty between Russia 
and Turkey of the year 1724, the coast territory with 
Baki, now occupied by the Russians, was for the first 
time politically separated from the rest of Shirwan, 
which was left to the Turks with Shemakha as capital. 
This division was retained as regards administration 
even after both parts were reunited to Persia. By the 
treaties of 1732, the coast lands north of Kura still 
remained to the Russians and the other parts of 
Shirwan and Daghistan to the Turks; it was only after 
Nadir Shah [g.».] had taken their conquests from the 
Turks by force of arms (capture of Shemakha, 22 
October 1734) that the coast lands were ceded to 
him voluntarily by the Russians (treaty of Gandja, 
10/21 March 1735). After the death of Nadir Shah, 
Persian rule could no longer be enforced in these 
regions, several independent principalities arose; the 
name Shirwan was now limited to the territory of 
the Khan of Shemàkha, which was later under Russian 
rule divided into three administrative districts (She- 
makha, Gékéay and Djawad). Fath ‘Alī Khan of Kuba 
(1758-89) succeeded in bringing Derbend as well as 
Shemakha under his sway, so that, as Dorn observed, 
“a true Shirwan Shah arose in him”. During the last 
years of his reign, Fath ‘Ali flattered himself with the 
idea of bringing Persia itself under his sway and 
ascending the throne of the rulers of Persia. When 
the Kadjars had succeeded in restoring the unity of 
Persia, the sons of the Khan were no more able to 
maintain their independence than the other Caucasian 
chiefs and had to choose between Russia and Persia. 
General Zubov, who had been despatched by 
Catherine II, had already reached the Kura below 
Djawad (1796) when he and his army were recalled 
by the Emperor Paul. The Khan of Shirwan (She- 
makha), Mustafa, who had already entered into nego- 
tiations with Zubov, submitted to the Russians in 
1805, who occupied Derbend and Baki next year 
(1806), but soon afterwards he made overtures to the 
Persians and sought help from them. By the peace 
of Gulistan (12/24 October 1813), Persia gave up all 
claim to Derbend, Kuba, Shirwan and Baku. Never- 
theless, Mustafa continued to have secret dealings with 
Persia. It was not till 1820 that his territory was occu- 
pied by Russian troops; the Khan fled to Persia and 
Shemakha was incorporated in Russian territory. The 
outbreak of hostilities again in 1826 was taken advan- 
tage of by Mustafa and by an earlier Khan of Baka, 
Husayn, for an attempt to stir up their subjects against 
Russia, but without success. After 1840 the former 
territory of the Khan of Shirwan was united with 
Kuba and Bàkü to form one administrative area (at 
first the “Caspian territory”; from 1846 the “govern- 
ment of Shemakha”; from 1859, after the destruction 
of Shemakha by one of the earthquakes frequent there, 
the “government of Baki”). The old capital of Shirwan, 
as late as the middle of the 19th century, had a larger 
population than Baki; according to Ritter’s Geografisch- 
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statistisches Lexicon®, 1864-5, Shemakha had 21,550 and 
Baki 10,600 inhabitants. In the 1880s, the relation- 
ship was reversed (E. Weidenbaum, Putevoditel’ po 
Kavkazu, Tiflis 1888, 342-396: Baki 45,679, Shemakha 
28,545). 

After the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 and the 
consequent upheavals in the Caucasus region, the old 
Shirwan and Shemakha fell within the Azerbaijan 
S.S.R., and Shemakha (lat. 40° 38' N., long. 48° 
37' E.) became the chef-lieu of a rayon or district. It 
is now (1994) within the independent Azerbaijan 
Republic. It is also a significant processing centre for 
local fruit and agricultural produce, including the mak- 
ing of wine. Numerous Islamic buildings, including 
mosques and mausolea, remain, though damaged by 
the earthquakes endemic to the region. In 1970 
Shemakha had an estimated population of 17,900, still 
well below the 19th century level. 

The older name of the district gives its name to 
the locally-woven Shirwan woollen rugs, similar to the 
Dághistàn ones produced to the north of the Caucasus 
but slightly coarser in texture and with a longer pile. 

Bibliography: See especially B. Dorn, Geschichte 

Shirwans unter den Statthaltern und Chanen von 1538- 

1820 (Beiträge zur Geschichte der kaukasischen Länder und 

Volker, ii = Mém. de lAcad., etc., er. 6, Sciences poli- 

tiques, etc., v, 317-433); Le Strange, The lands of the 

Eastern Caliphate, 179-81; Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 

144, comm. 403-11; Minorsky, A history of Sharvan 

and Darband (- text, tr. and comm. on the anony- 

mous T. Bab al-Abwàb preserved in the latter Otto- 

man historian Münedjdjim Bashi), Cambridge 1958, 

esp. 75-85. (W. BanrnHorp-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

SHIRWAN SHAH, SHARWAN SHAN, the title in 
mediaeval Islamic times of the rulers of 
Shirwan [g.»] in eastern Transcaucasia. 

The tite very probably dates back to pre-Islamic 
times. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 17-18, mentions the Shir- 
wan Shah as one of the local rulers who received his 
title from the Sasanid emperor Ardashir. Al-Baladhuri 
mentions the Shirwan Shah, together with an adja- 
cent potentate, the Layzin Shah, as amongst those 
encountered by the first Arab raiders into the region; 
he further records that Shirwan and other principal- 
ities of the eastern Caucasus submitted during *Uth- 
man's caliphate to the commander Salman b. Rabi‘a 
al-Bahili (Futūh, 196, 203-4). 

Yazid b. Usayd al-Sulami, governor of the north- 
western Persian lands of the caliphate for al-Mansür, 
took possession of the naphtha wells (naffáta) and salt 
workings (mallahat) of Shirwan; the eastern part of 
the land was therefore at that date of greater impor- 
tance than the western part, as the situation of the 
ancient capital, Shabaran, in the eastern part and 
north of the southeastern-most spur of the Caucasus, 
implies (cf. what is said concerning this in SHIRWAN). 
From the end of the 2nd/8th century, Shirwan was 
ruled by members of the Arab family of Yazid b. 
Mazyad al-Shaybani (d. 185/801) as part of his vast 
governorship of Adharbaydjan, Arran, Armenia and 
the eastern Caucasus region. His great-grandson Hay- 
tham b. Muhammad is said to have assumed, dur- 
ing the troubled times in ‘Irak consequent on the 
murder of al-Mutawakkil in 247/861, the ancient title 
of Shirwan Shah, beginning a line of Yazidi or Maz- 
yadi Shahs which lasted up to Timürid times. 

For the earlier history of this dynasty, we have the 
anonymous Ta’rkh Bab alAbwàb, preserved in the 
later Ottoman historian Münedjdjim Bashi [g.».], the 
last date of which concerning the Shahs is 468/1075. 
We know from this that the history of the Shahs was 





closely bound up with that of the Hashimids in Bab 
al-Abwab or Derbend [g.»], with intermarriage 
between the two Arab families and with Yazidis often 
ruling for various periods in the latter town. By the 
time of the anonymous Hudid al-'álam (372-982), the 
Shirwan Shàhs, from their capital of Yazidiyya (very 
probably the later Shamakha), had absorbed neigh- 
bouring petty principalities north of the Kur river 
and thus acquired the additional titles of Layzan Shah 
and Khursan Shah (tr. Minorsky, 144, comm. 403 ff). 
We can also discern the progressive Persianisation of 
this originally Arab family (a process parallel to and 
contemporary with that of the Kurdicisation of the 
Rawwadids [g.v.] in Adharbaydjan). After the Shah 
Yazid b. Ahmad (381-418/991-1028), Arab names 
give way to Persian ones like Manücihr, Kubadh, 
Faridün, etc., very likely as a reflection of marriage 
links with local families, and possibly with that of the 
ancient rulers in Shabaran, the former capital, and 
the Yazidids now began to claim a nasab going back 
to Bahram Gir or to Khusraw Anishirwan. 

These Shahs buttressed their power, like other 
Eastern Islamic dynasties of the time, with profes- 
sional slave troops (ghulams [q.v.]), for it was neces- 
sary for them, inter alia, to maintain an army to ward 
off incursions by non-Muslim peoples like the Alans 
and Georgians. Fear of the Oghuz [see auuzz] led 
the Shah Kubadh b. Yazid in 437/1045 to build a 
stone wall with iron gates round Yazidiyya and to 
fortify other towns; by 458/1066, Fariburz b. Sallar 
(455-ca. 487/1063-ca. 1094) had to pay an indemnity 
to deter the Turkmens under Karatigin, who devasted 
the regions of Maskat and Baki. In 459/1067 Fariburz 
submitted to the Saldjük sultan Alp Arslan, under- 
taking to pay an annual tribute of 70,000 dinars, 
eventually reduced to 40,000; coins later issued by 
Fariburz acknowledge Malik Shah as well as the 
‘Abbasid caliph. 

Fariburz’s diplomatic and military abilities enabled 
the Yazidis to survive in Shirwan. Under sultan Mah- 
mid b. Muhammad (511-25/1118-31 [g.».], Shirwan 
was occupied by Saldjük troops. The sultan was invited 
by local leaders to come there himself; after his arrival, 
the Shah (probably Manüéihr III b. Faridün) went 
to him to obtain justice, but was imprisoned. The 
people of Shirwan, with whom the prince was very 
popular, tried to procure his release, but without suc- 
cess. This state of affairs encouraged the Georgians 
to invade Shirwan, but they were driven out by 
Mahmüd. The population suffered very much from 
the occupation of their country and these events 
became known as the “devastation” (takhrib) of Shirwan. 
The campaign took place in the first and last years 
of office of the vizier Shams al-Mulk, who was put 
to death by the sultan’s orders in Rabi‘ I 517/May 
1123 in Baylakan (probably on the way back to Persia 
from Shirwan). 

The same campaign appears in quite another light 
in Ibn al-Athir, x, 433-4. The campaign is said to 
have been caused by the invasions of the Georgians 
and the complaints of the people, especially of the 
town of Derbend. Soon after the arrival of the sul- 
tan in Shamakha, a large Georgian army appeared 
before the town, which terrified the sultan; soon after- 
wards, however, a quarrel broke out between the 
Georgians and their allies the Kipcak Turks, as a 
result of which the enemy had to retire “as if defeated” 
(shibh al-munhazimin; they had therefore not actually 
been defeated). The sultan remained for some time 
in Shirwan and returned in Djumada II 517/August 
1123 to Hamadan. 
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The middle years of the 6th/12th century were 
flourishing ones for the Yazidids, although the suc- 
cession and genealogy of the Shahs from this time 
onwards becomes somewhat confused and uncertain. 
Miinedjdjim Bashi, for instance, gives only a skeletal 
list from Manü£ihr III b. Faridün I (whom he calls 
Manütihr b. Kasran; the name of Kasranids now 
appears in some sources for the subsequent Shahs) 
onwards (translated by Minorsky, A history of Shaman 
and Darband, 129-38, including a commentary which 
brings in the information from recent numismatic 
work). Manūčihr III not only used the title of Shirwan 
Shah but also assumed that of Khakan-i Kabir (“Great 
Khakan”), from which was taken the takhallus or pen- 
name of the Persian poet Khakani [¢.v.], a native of 
Shirwan and the Shah’s eulogist in the earlier part 
of his life. During these decades, the Shahs appear 
on their coins simply as vassals of the Great Saldjüks, 
and only after the death of the last of that dynasty, 
Toghril III b. Arslan (590/1194) does the name of 
the ‘Abbasid caliph as overlord re-appear on their 
coins. 

Shirwan at that time was actually completely 
dependent on the Georgian kings, who took the title 
Shirwan Shah themselves. Matrimonial alliances were 
several times concluded between the Kasranids and 
the Georgian royal house. The son and successor of 
Manütihr III, Akhsitan I (ca. 544-ca. 575/ca. 1149-ca. 
1179), no doubt owed to his powerful relative, ally 
and suzerain, king George IIL, his victory over a 
Russian fleet at Bakü and the reconquest of Shirwan 
and Derbend. On the other hand, the lands of Shakki, 
Kabala and Mükàn were later taken from the Shirwan 
Shah by the Georgians (al-Nasawi, Strat Sultan Djalal 
al-Din, ed. Houdas, 146, 174). Political conditions in 
the first half of the 7th/13th century are not quite 
clear; neither the Shirwan Shah Rashid mentioned 
by Ibn al-Athir under the year 619 (xii, 264-5) nor 
the Shirwan Shah Faridün b. Fariburz mentioned by 
al-Nasawi (175) under 622 A.H. are known from coins; 
in place of these we find on coins as contemporary 
of the caliph al-Nasir (575-622/1180-1225) Fartburz 
II b. Faridün II b. Manūčihr, and following him 
under the same caliph, Farrukhzàd b. Manüéihr II 
and Garshasp I b. Farrukhzad I. In contradiction to 
the above accounts, al-Nasawi says that the Shirwan 
Shah had paid sultan Malik Shah a tribute of 100,000 
dinars; the Kh"àrazm Shah Djalal al-Din therefore 
demanded the same sum from the Shirwan Shah 
when he appeared in Adharbaydjan. According to al- 
Nasawi, the reply given him was that conditions were 
no longer the same as before, as a large part of the 
country was now in the possession of the Georgians. 
It was agreed to pay 50,000 dinars, but even of this 
20,000 were remitted. Shortly before this time, the 
Kh"àrazm Shah had driven the officers of the Shirwan 
Shah out of the land of Gushtaspi at the junction of 
the Kura and Aras and farmed out this territory for 
200,000 dinars; on the other hand, he restored to 
prince Sultan Shah, Mükàn [g.v], which had been 
ceded by his father to the Georgians (on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the prince with a Georgian 
princess, daughter of Queen Rusudan, 1223-47). After 
the subjection of Shirwan by the Mongols, coins were 
struck in the name of the Mongol Great Khan; the 
name of the Shirwan Shah also appears, but without 
a title. Under the rule of the Tlkhànids, no coins were 
struck in Shirwan; the country belonged sometimes 
to their empire and sometimes to that of the Golden 
Horde. As a province in the empire of the Ilkhanids 
Shirwan brought the state treasury 11 tumans (the 








timan was 10,000 dinars) and 3,000 dinars (the dinar 
was not now a gold coin, but a silver coin of 3, later 
2 mithkals; cf. W. Barthold, Persidskaya nadpis na styenye 
Aniyskoi meceti Manuce, St. Petersburg 1911, 18-19, repr. 
in Sodinenya, iv, Moscow 1966, 313-38). Gushtaspi had 
remained separate and paid 118,500 dinars. The 
Kasranid dynasty remained in existence; under the 
successors of the llkhánids, the Shirwan Shah Kay 
Kubadh and his son Kawiis were again able to play 
the part of independent rulers (their coins were anony- 
mous, like the coins of several dynasties of this period); 
but soon afterwards, Kāwūs had to submit to the 
Djalayrids [g.v.] and strike coins in their name. Kawüs 
is said to have died, according to Fasih (in Dorn, 
560) in 774/1372-3); his son Hüshang was murdered 
by his subjects after reigning ten years, and with his 
death the dynasty of the Yazidids/Kasranids came to 
its end. 

Control of Shirwan passed to a remote connection 
of the Yazidids/Kasranids, Shaykh Ibrahim of Der- 
bend (784-820/1382-1417), at first ruling as a vassal 
of Timür and then, after the latter's death in 807/ 
1404, as an independent prince. The long reigns of 
his successors Khalil Allah I (820-66/1417-62) and 
Farrukh Yasar (866-900/1462-1501) were decades of 
peace and prosperity for Shirwan, with many fine 
buildings erected in Shamakha and Baki. The his- 
tory of the last Shirwan Shahs now becomes entwined 
with that of the Shaykhs and then Shàhs of the 
Safawid family. The head of the Safawiyya order 
Djunayd b. Ibrahim [g.v.] was killed in 864/1460 dur- 
ing a raid on Shirwan from Adharbaydjan. His son 
Haydar [g.] was likewise killed in 893/1488 at 
Tabarsan to the southwest of Derbend by a coalition 
of Farrukh Yasar and the Ak Koyunlu sultan Ya‘kiib 
b. Uzun Hasan, who was apprehensive at the grow- 
ing power of the Safawids. After his seizure of power 
over Persia, Shah Isma‘il I Safawi avenged these 
killings by an invasion of Shirwan in 906/1500-1, 
when he killed Farrukh Yasar and made Shirwan a 
Safawid dependency (see Camb. hist. of Iran, vi, 209-9, 
211-12). Further Shahs, descendants of Farrukh Yasar, 
continued in Shirwan for nearly 40 years until the 
Safawid Shah Tahmàsp I in 945/1538 incorporated 
Shirwan fully into the Safawid kingdom, reducing it 
to a governorship. A son of one of the last Shirwan 
Shahs, Burhan ‘Ali Sultan b. Khalil Allah II, and his 
son Abü Bakr attempted with Ottoman help to regain 
their former kingdom, but without lasting success. 
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V. Minorsky, A history of Sharvàn and Darband in the 
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E (W. BartHotp-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

SHITH (Hebr. Shéth), Seth the third son of Adam 
and Eve (Gen. IV, 25-6, V, 3-8), regarded in Islamic 
lore as one of the first prophets and, like his 
father, the recipient of a revealed scripture. He is not 
mentioned in the Kur'àn, but plays a considerable 
role in the subsequent Kisas al-anbiya’ [g.v.] literature 
(see below). He is said to have been born when his 
father was 130 years of age, five years after the murder 


